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Tue committee appointed by the legislature of Connecticut 
to investigate the trouble in the piers of the new capitol, at 
Hartford, has finished its hearings; but we have not yet heard 
of its report. We will not attempt to anticipate its decision as 
to whose is the responsibility for the failure of the piers. One 
fact, however, seems to be made evident, and inasmuch as it 
contains an important lesson, of which building commissions 
stand much in need, we hope it will be distinctly proclaimed. 
This fact is that nobody who gave his attention to the work 
was competent to supervise the construction, or to judge of it. 
General Franklin, who is spoken of as superintendent, appears 
to have acted only as a consulting engineer, and not to have 
watched the work closely. Mr. Brown, the actual superintend- 
ent, as we have said, is dead, and cannot defend himself 
against the attacks of the witnesses whom the contractor has 
brought against his memory. But it is not disputed that he 
accepted the slack-bedded stones which the contractor furnished, 
nor that when the first courses were laid in cement mortar with 
quarter-inch joints, he had them taken down and ordered the 
work reset with eighth-inch joints in a mortar or paste composed 
mainly of lime. Mr. Batterson, the contractor, claims to have 
protested against the thin joints, and shields himself under the 
assumption that he had no responsibility but to do as he was 
told. But we may assume, although he seems to have been very 
lax in his notions of stone-work, that he would not have wilfully 
built his piers so that they would not stand; and since he 
did not take care that the voids between the stones were filled 
even with the paste of lime, which, as he says, Mr. Brown in- 
sisted upon using, we are pretty safe in believing that he did not 
any more than his superintendent know what he was doing, or 
what was the relation of his piers to their work. We have seen 
no indication that any computations of the strength of the piers 
were made by anybody concerned in their execution, until they 
had shown themselves weak. It is not one of the things to 
which the ordinary builder and superintendent are habituated, to 
set a dome two hundred and fifty feet high on a series of piers, 
and therefore it is extremely foolish to intrust the management 
of such a piece of construction to the ordinary superintendent and 
builder, least of all when there is a question of setting aside any 
of the precautions which the architect has prescribed for mak- 
ing his work secure. On the whole, the performance wears a 
look of incompetence, and neglect or inconsiderateness, that is 
far from creditable. It seems to be pretty well made out, how- 
ever, that Mr. Batterson did protest against the change in 
the setting of the stone, and if he does not seem to have had 
much idea of the limit of safety in his construction, it was at 
least not his business to know this, but the business of those 
who directed the changes. 





As for the question of casing the piers in granite instead of 
making them entirely of granite, there is no doubt that it would 
have been safe if the work had been done in the best manner, 
and it might do, but for one fact, to say, as General Franklin said 
to the legislative committee, that the defective piers are stronger 
to-day than if they were all of stome-work, cut and laid like 
their facing. The difficulty was to be sure of the workman- 
ship, and in view of the great likelihood of unequal settlement 
and strain in piers of mixed material, it was a hazardous thing 
to order the change unless those who ordered it were prepared 











knotted cane its full length into one of the interstices revealed 
by a drill-hole, and worked it about freely, and that he sounded 
another to a depth of fifty-six inches by actual measurement ; 

also that three hundred pounds of type metal had been injected 
into single cavities. A curious fact which has been stated is 
that the : superintendent, after having insisted on his own way in 
the lowest and most heavily weighted piers, repented of his error, 
and allowed the second range to be set in cement, and with wide 
joints as was first proposed, a concession which is justified by the 
result that these piers have not suffered atall. There is further 
testimony to the danger of trusting to brick cores in the fact 
which appears, that the cores have settled so as to leave, in some 
piers at least, a space of half an inch between the top of the 
brickwork and the granite binders that cover it. We must 
take issue with General Franklin, when he says that the fact 
that the brick imposts, which are of about the same section as the 
piers, have not yielded, shows that it would have been safe to 
build the whole piers of brick. We could not count him a wise 
constructor who would give a contractor brick piers to build and 
let him load them with three hundred pounds to the square inch. 


Tue city council of St. Paul, Minn., having occasion to build 
a new market-house, and apparently dis strusting its ability to 
reach a satisfactory result by the usual process of inviting a 
competition of desigus, has hit upon the device of inviting a 
competition of bids for furnishing plans, specifications, and su- 
perintendence for the building, thus thriftily availing itself of 
a certain laxity of professional discipline and practice which 
seems to prevail in that neighborhood, and at the same time 
avoiding the vexatious delays and annoyances attending the 
older and more complicated method. So long as such an ap- 
peal to the professional talent of the place is not likely to be 
made in vain, the city officials would seem to have some justifica- 
tion in making it, for, although they may be quite unable 
decide properly as to the relative merits of competitive designs, 
no one can doubt their ability to reach a prompt, correct, and 
unanimous decision in a case of competitive prices. They ac- 
cordingly addressed their propositions to two architects, Mr. E. P. 
Bassford and Mr. A. M. Radcliff, and in reply the former agreed 
to do the work for three per cent on the cost, and the latter for 
two and one half per cent. Mr. Radcliff was accordingly ap- 
pointed architect of the new market-house. The high tone of 
professional practice which renders such a competition as this 
possible may be inferred from the fact that Mr. Bassford in 
card has charged his competitor with a breach of trust, having 
agreed with him on a price of three per cent, while Mr. Radeclitf 
rejoins that their agreement was on four per cent and not three 
per cent, “ but,” he adds, “* knowing from past experience Mr, 
Bassford’s custom in competing for plans with myself, I put 
my bid for two and one half per cent. The result shows by his 
bid how well he kept his word,” — and, we may add, how well 
Mr. Radcliff kept his. It is not within the province of the 
American Institute of Architects to establish missions, but we 
might hope that the trustees would find it practicable to cir- 
culate some wholesome tracts in this neighborhood with a view 
to the placing of professional practice there upon a sounder 
footing. 


Two new building accidents have occurred since our last 
record, which are good as examples. The floor of a hall in 
North Berwick, Maine, gave way during a town meeting, and 
dropped a hundred and fifty persons, it is said, down fourteen 
feet into a carriage shop below. A great many were injured, 
several of them being expected to die. The hall was thirty-five 
feet wide, and a twelve-feet section of the floor fell; so that if 

believe the story that a hundred and fifty persons were 
huddled, together with the polling-desk, into a space of four hun- 
dred and twenty square feet, we have still a weight of only about 


| fifty pounds to the foot to break down the floor of a public hall 


in a building which was almost new. One does not expect to 
find building inspectors in a country town, or that country car- 
penters will have any very exact knowledge of the strength of 
materials; and we may presume that the standard of building 
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and the dangers of public halls are very much the same in other 
country towns as in North Berwick. But there are building 
inspectors in New York, and they had examined and allowed 


the gallery which fell last week in Gilmore’s Garden while the | 


interminable walking-match was going on. It had been built 
or extended only a year ago, — when the lessons of many late dis- 
asters from faulty construction were fresh in the minds of those 
who were willing to profit by them, and ought to have been a 
stimulus to inspectors. It was thought strong enough for the 
people who gathered to see the match, because it had borne the 
test of the Arion ball not long before, the popular theory being 
that because a structure has borne a strain once, it will bear it 
again. But perbaps if it had not been for the Arion ball the 
gallery might have survived the walking-match, and then have 
fallen on the next occasion. A curious danger, which fortu- 
nately is a rare one, showed itself in this case. ‘The crowd with- 
out, hearing by the noise that there was trouble inside, made a 
rush for the doors in a desperate attempt to get in, which was 
prevented by the police. If there had been real danger within, 
and a need to escape, the result would have been most disas- 
trous. 





WE are glad to see that the elevated railway projects do not 


establishing, but which it dropped, in spite of many urgent re- 
monstrances, just when it had carried it far enough to reach the 
beginning of its greatest usefulness. A better result, we will 
hope, may attend the memorial to the Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania in behalf of a geodetic survey of the State, which, we are 
told, is now pending. These Proceedings are published at the 


| rooms of the Club, No. 10 N. Merrick Street, and their fre- 


advance much. The committee of the Massachusetts legislature, | 
to which were referred the petitions of the various horse rail- | 
road companies, for leave to establish such railways in Boston, | 


have rendered so judicious and decisive a report against them 
that we trust they have made an end of schemes which were 
disapproved by most of the inhabitants of the city. There is 
hardly a town in the country to which elevated railways are less 
appropriate than to Boston. We may go one step further and 
say that there is hardly a city to which they are appropriate at 
all except New York, and possibly Brooklyn. The issue and 
maintaining of an injunction against them in Brooklyn does not 
seem to have discouraged their advocates there. We do not 
learn that the legislature of Pennsylvania has decided to allow 
the Pennsylvania Railroad to carry out their ruinous proposal to 
run an elevated track through Market Street, in Philadelphia, 
across the city, and around the new city building. It may be 
hoped that the example of the Massachusetts legislature will 
prevail. If these revolutionary means of transit are to be 
adopted elsewhere than in New York, it ought not to be until 


| in this number, on Native American Architecture, is a 


quency, we are told, * will depend largely upon the encourage- 
ment received from persons whose business should lead them to 
give substantial aid toward the promotion of every interest of 
the club.”” This means, we suppose, upon the subscription list, 
which we trust will be large enough to warrant a frequent pub- 
lication. 


Tue American Antiquarian, of which the third number is 
before us, essays a function that it has become very desirable 
to have performed. The study of American archxology has 
become so large, there is such an accumulation of material, that 
there is need of some means of intercommunication among 
those who are busy with the subject, and of making known the 
results of their labors to the rest of the world. The American 
Antiquarian, if it fills this office successfully, will do good ser- 
vice. It is published in Cleveland, by Brooks, Schinkel & Co., 
and is edited by the Rey. Stephen D. Peet, Corresponding See- 
retary of the American Authropological Institute, and of the 
State Archeological Association of Ohio, The leading article 
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| illustration of the difficulty of writing successfully upon even 


their working is better understood than it is yet; nor until the 


principles on which they are to be controlled have been deter- 
mined. One of the most essential of these principles, it seems 
to us, is that they should be forbidden to take possession of any 
thoroughfare that is already occupied by traffic; but should be 
compelled to make their own highways, occupying the land they 
pass over, and paying for their right of way. Then there will 
be no question about their paying damages to those whose prop- 


erty they injure, and the willingness of their projectors to do | 


this will be some test of the need for the roads, while the injury 
to the public will be reduced to a minimum. 


WE have received the first number of the published Proceed- 
ings of the Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia. It is'a handsome 
octavo pamphlet of eighty-six pages, illustrated with some neat 
cuts, and gives an impression of greater resources than are apt 
to be suggested by a first number. It contains a number of pa- 
pers, concise rather than elaborate, which have been presented 
at the meetings of the club during the past year. They cover 
a variety of subjects of practical interest, among them two of 
direct value to architectural constructors, one on the Strength 
of Wrought Iron in Structures, and one on Bearing Piles, both 


of which give in small compass information which constructors | 


ought to have at command, but are too apt not to have. ‘There 
are also papers on the Oil Lands of Pennsylvania, the House 
and Street Drainage of the City of Philadelphia, the Scales of 
Maps, the Proposed Removal of Smith’s Island, the Water Sup- 
ply to a Stamp Mill, and an Empirical Formula for Strength of 
Wrought Iron Beams. Besides these, there are a number of 
short notes and communications on various engineering works 
at home and abroad, — among them an interesting note on the 
tunnels of the St. Gothard railway, in which we find it remarked 
with a rather amusing sincerity that “there is a tremendous 
water-power going to waste all over Switzerland.” We wish 
Congress had paid more heed to the memorial here recorded in 
behalf of the continuance of the United States Board for Testing 
Iron, Steel, and other Metals, one of the most useful and satis- 
factory commissions which Congress was ever persuaded into 


a remote and comparatively disconnected branch of a great sub- 
ject without having a general familiarity with the whole. The 
subject of native American architecture greatly needs systematic 
study from persons who are versed in the history of architect- 
ure. Without the knowledge of this history a student cannot 
hope to discriminate between the significant facts and the insig- 
nificant, to make comparisons or draw inferences with security. 
A writer who was taught in archeology would hardly waste 
his time in quoting so second-rate an authority as Westropp’s 
Hand-Book of Archeology ; but what are we to say when one 
tells us that Mr. Westropp has divided the architecture of Italy 
into four styles, to wit: the Cyclopean, the Polygonal, the Ir- 
regular Horizontal, and the Regular Horizontal? Or what, 
when he lays it down, on the authority of Stephens, that “ the 
true principles of the arch were not understood by the ancient 
Egyptians, Greeks, or Etruscans, or by the American builders ” ? 
Or again, when, trusting perhaps to his own inspiration, he 
says: “* While, however, it requires a considerable degree of skill 
for the construction of a true arch, the capability of producing 
the curve or hemisphere would not necessarily imply any great 
degree of progression in the art of building” ? ‘The other arti- 
cles are one by the editor on Traces of Bible Facts in the Tra- 
ditions of all Nations, in which we are surprised to see Grimm’s 
Deutsche Mythologie spoken of as his Dutch Mythology, an acute 
and lawyer-like discussion of the Inscribed Stone of Grave 
Creek Mound, an article on a Mythologic Text in the Klamath 
Language, and a short one on the Phonetic Elements in Ameri- 
can Languages. ‘To these are added several pages of corre- 
spondence on archeological matters at home, a variety of short 
notes on like topics with a wide range at home and abroad, and 
several book-notices. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWELFTH ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHI- 
TECTS, HELD AT NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 13, 1878. 


MORNING SESSION. 


Tue Convention was called to order by the President at 10 a. M. 
The first business was the delivery of the Annual Address. 

The latter part of the Address, as originally written, consisted of 
a memorial paper on the late Mr. Upjohn, but this, by request of 
the Committee of Arrangements, was separated, to be read as a spe- 
cial paper on Thursday morning. 

The Report of the Board of Trustees was then read by the Sec- 
retary, and laid on the table for future consideration. 

Mr. Hartrievp read the Treasurer’s Report, which was accepted 
and referred to an auditing committee to be subsequently appointed 
by the Chair. 

No report was received from the Committee on Education. 

The Report of the Committee on Publication was read by Mr. 
Boor. 


The reports of Chapters were next called for. That of the New 


7 . 
| York Chapter was read by Mr. Boor. 


The report of the Philadelphia Chapter not having arrived, nor 
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that from Chicago, the Secretary read the reports of the Cincin- 
nati and Baltimore Chapters, which were accepted and laid on the 
table. 

Mr. LoNGFELLOW read the report of the Boston Chapter, which 
was accepted and laid on the table. 

The report of the Rhode Island Chapter was read by Mr. Stone, 
and accepted, and laid on the table for future discussion. 

The Secretary for Foreign Correspondence, Mr. LONGFELLOW, 
reported that the only duty he had been called upon to perform 
during the year was to give a note of introduction to Mr. Joseph 
T. Clarke, of Boston, whose expedition abroad was mentioned in 
the report of the Boston Chapter. 

Before proceeding to the election of officers, which was, accord- 
ing to the rules, the next business, the convention, on the sugges- 
tion of the Committee of Arrangements, devoted a portion of its 
time to miscellaneous business. 

Mr. Stone wished that the question of the publication of the 
proceedings of the convention might be considered. He called at- 
tention to the remarks upon the subject in the report of the Board 
of Trustees, and in that of the Baltimore Chapter, and hoped that 
at least there might be printed a list of the members of the Institute. 

Tue Secretary referred to Mr. Bloor, the late Secretary, for 
information. Mr. Bloor said that he had tried in vain to get some 
member of the Institute to edit the proceedings, and after applying 
to several members personally, without success, and being prevented 
by ill health from undertaking the task himself, he had concluded 
that the publicagion was impracticable. 

Mr. Post asked whether there was not a Committee on Publica- 
tion connected with the Institute, and learning that there was, he 
proposed a vote of censure upon that committee for not publishing 
the report. He thought that it was for them to see that the report 
was edited. If, as was suggested, there were no funds to pay for 
the publication, that was another matter, but if they had neglected 
to prepare the report, he considered that they had failed in their 
duty. 

Mr. Harrirern said that no application had been made to the 
Treasurer for funds for publication. An expenditure of $300 or 





and Mr. Clark were suggested for invitations to prepare papers on 
the subject, and a request was sent to each to do so. 

Mr. Capy thought that the Rhode Island Chapter, having orig- 
inated the resolutions, must be able to furnish some light on them. 

Mr. Sronk said that the resolutions were broucht up in the Chap- 
ter, and adopted after some little discussion, more for the purpose of 
bringing the subject before the profession, than to furnish an ex- 
ample of a well-considered proposition. He doubted whether he 
should himself favor the enactment of a law expressed precisely in 
the form of the resolutions, but that some kind of legal protection 
to the public was needed, he thought was evident. There was n 
standard or limitation whatever as to the amount of skill to be ex- 
pected of those who put themselves forth as architects, and it seemed 
that a more strict legal accountability might be of use in sifting out 
the well-trained masters from the ignorant hangers-on of the pro- 
fession. 

Mr. Ropertson thought it unnecessary for architects to go out 
of their way to promote the passage of a law for the protection of 
the public. It seemed to him that they were quite able to protect 
themselves. 

Mr. Post thought that in principle Mr. Robertson was quite 
right, but indirectly it would be of great advantage to architects to 
be kept more rigidly accountable for, and consequently to be less 
hampered in, their designs and modes of construction. At present, 
the minute provisions of the Building Act, made with reference to 
one kind of building, hampered and injuriously affected both con- 
struction and design in many cases, besides increasing expense by 
compelling the outlay of money on points where it was often entirely 
useless. If a movement, however initiated, could be made toward 
imposing more accountability upon architects, it would tend to re- 
lieve them from the burden of specific requirements which now took 
from them the responsibility for their constructions, and placed it 
upon the inspectors of the Department of Buildings. 

Mr. HATFIELD mentioned that some years ago a committee, either 
of the Institute or of the New York Chapter, had been appointed to 


| examine the Building Act, and suggest improvements. They had 


more shown in his report under that head was in payment for the | 


previous publication, the bills for which did not come in until the 
present year. 

At the request of Mr. Bloor, Mr. Post allowed his resolution to 
be laid upon the table until the next morning, in order that the Chair- 


pe 


man of the Publication Committee might be present to make further | 


explanations. 

Tur PresIDENT next proposed the consideration of the resolu- 
tions of the Rhode Island Chapter in regard to the liability of 
architects, the discussion of which was appointed as part of the 
programme of the Convention. The Resolutions were read. 

Mr. Post objected to the resolutions that they implied that every 
building had a superintendent or designer, whereas the great ma- 
jority of buildings in which failure had taken place had had no pro- 
fessional designer and no recognized superintendent. He thought the 
responsibility of the owner, where he neglected to employ compe- 
tent persons in the design and supervision of his work, ought to be 
considered and incorporated in the resolutions; but he doubted the 
utility, at best, of such resolutions as those under consideration. In 
his opinion, the object of building laws would be better attained 
by simple rules prescribing the limits for spans and distances of floor 
beams, the weights of materials, and for protection of buildings from 
fire and similar precautions, than by the minute directions which 
now form the greater part of the Act. These directions had been 
made, so far as the New York Building Act was concerned, and to 
some extent with those of other States, with reference to the stand- 


ard lot, twenty-five feet in width, and when attempts were made to | 


build with different dimensions, there had been repeated instances 
of failure, where the Act had been complied with strictly. His own 
idea was, that instead of taking away all responsibility from the archi- 
tect, by prescribing for him the dimensions of all his materials and 
his mode of construction, the law should recognize his authority, 
and, while allowing him liberty of design, should hold him strictly 
accountable for ignorance or incapacity. Next to the architect the 
builder should be held responsible for failures, and after him the 
owner, so that one of these, taking them in this order, should be 
made accountable for every structure erected. 

Tue Presipent asked for papers on the subject. The pro- 
gramme announced the discussion to be on Commissions to Inves- 
tivate the Causes of Failure in Buildings, and Penalties when the 
Result of Culpable Negligence, and if any papers had been pre- 
pared, it would be well to have them read at the beginning of the 
discussion. 

Mr. Crark, of Boston, then read a paper on the Legal Responsi- 
bilities of Architects. (See American Architect, Nos. 154, 155.) 

The discussion being resumed, Mr. Mason, of Newport, R. I., 
explained that the Rhode Island Chapter had forwarded their reso- 
lutions some time previously, in the hope that they would be consid- 
ered at the Convention, but, having heard nothing from them until 
a few days before the meeting of the Convention, they had supposed 
that nothing was to be done, and had not prepared themselves to aid 
much in the discussion. 

Tur Secretary stated that the matter came before the Board 
of Trustees, and the names of Mr. Post, Mr. Wight, Mr. McArthur, 


spent some time in correcting the details spoken of by Mr. Post, and 
in making the law more general, and had visited Albany and held 
conferences with a legislative committee, and their plan was adopted 
by the committee, and the draft of the amendments printed, but by 
some political intrigue the whole of the printed edition disappeared, 
and the matter dropped, and they had not cared to attempt to revive 
it the following year. 

Mr. Fernpacu thought that the head of the building department 
ought to have extensive authority in carrying out the purposes of 
the law in special cases. One trouble was that the inspectors were 
often placed in oflice as a reward for political services, and did not 
by either training or experience command respect for their deci- 
sions. He thought it hardly necessary for architects to take pains to 
have laws passed for holding them to a knowledge of their busi- 
ness, and they might take warning from the fate of Mr. Hatfield’s 
committee, that a legislature would be quite likely to transform 
their proposed law into something which they did not intend or de- 
sire. He thought the end would be best attained by efforts among 
themselves to raise the standard of professional attainment and 
skill, and to supply the means of education where lacking. 

Mr. Lorine thought there would be an advantage in a more strict 
interpretation of the duty of architects, that incompetent persons 
would be less inclined to assume the name, and the public would be 
disposed to look more sharply into the character of those who were 
understood to be entrusted with such responsibilities. He had, with 
other members of the Chicago Chapter, worked long and earnestly 
to secure the passage of a complete building law, but their efforts to 
construct a law which should provide for all cases had only brought 
to them the conviction that such a thing was impossible, that at this 
day it was useless to try to supersede the personal skill and intelli- 
gence of the architect in providing for the new materials and novel 


| applications of old materials, which were daily brought into service. 





J 


He had been in Rhode Island when their present excellent law was 
passed, and was glad to say that under that law a person who called 
himself an architect and undertook the responsibilities of the pro- 
fession could be held accountable for the manner in which he exe- 
cuted his constructions. 

Mr. Rospertson thought that the standard of professional prac- 
tice could not be raised by piling on penalties for incompétence. If 
the profession had the means of saying to the young man seeking to 
enter, “ You must prove yourself qualified up to a certain standard 
or you cannot come in,” he thought the prospects of the advance- 
ment of the art would be much better than if the only thing they could 
say were, “If you design a building and it fails, you will be liable 
to a penalty.” Deeply as all were interested in promoting the influ- 
ence and standing of the profession, he could not see that anything 
was to be gained in that direction by legislative enactments. 

Mr. Harriecp inquired whether the law did not now hold archi- 
tects responsible in the same way as members of other professions 
were accountable for malpractice. The paper read by Mr. Clark 
seemed to show that such was the case. Besides, an architect was 
held to the exercise of proper skill by the certainty of loss of repu- 
tation in case of the failure of one of his structures. The only 
persons in the profession who were not so restrained were the peri- 
patetic individuals who made their appearance on the scene when 
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an opportunity for employment offered, and again disappeared, to 


turn up in some other place ; the “ gypsy architects,” as one of his | 
correspondents called them. These had no reputation to lose, and 
might act accordingly, but the respectable practitioners had enough 
at stake to make them careful. 

Mr. Stone thought that a law in accordance with the resolutions 
of the Rhode Island Chapter would tend to protect architects by 
defining the extent of their responsibility, and that where the owner 
and builder wilfully refused to follow the architect’s directions, the 
penalty would be shown to belong to them to suffer. 

Mr. LoNGFELLOW said that with the question of responsibility 
of architects and superintendents should be considered that of the 
limitations of superintendence. If the responsibility for choice of 
materials, for supervision of each workman, and inspection of every 
vorner of the work were to be recognized as belonging to the archi- 
tect, no portion of the weight being imposed on the builder, the 
commission for such service ought to be much larger than the pres- 
ent rule. If aclient were to come to him and say, “I want you 
to put up this building, and I shall hold you responsible for any ac- 
cident that may happen, for the quality of the workmanship and 
materials from beginning to end,” he would reply, ‘* I will not un- 
dertake it unless you will pay me, — not five per cent, but ten per 
cent.” If the client should continue, *‘ I want you to employ such 
and such workmen,” or *‘] want you to award the contract to the 
lowest bidder, whoever he may be,” he would say, ‘* Then you must 
pay me still more.” If the architect were to be held responsible he 
must have the selection as well as the control of the workmen, be- 
sides leisure to watch every part of the structure. If such supervis- 
jon were needed, a discrimination should be established between that 
and the ordinary superintendence which was now understood to be 
required, and the extent of responsibility belonging to each kind 
should be determined. 

Mr. Posr said that there was no doubt that under the existing 
state of things, the architect was responsible for the excellence of | 
his work without any resolutions of Chapters or Institute. It was 
only in the large cities that by the operation of building acts, which 
compelled him to submit his plans for approval to the department, 
and appointed inspectors to watch their execution, he was relieved 
from his legal responsibility for the excellence both of the con- 
struction and of the execution. This was why he took so much in- 
terest in the legislation proposed. He did not wish to see enactments | 
to make architects responsible, but he did wish for such modification | 
of the building acts as would add to both the responsibility and the 
liberty of the architect, by freeing him from the minute directions 
as to special matters by which he was now hampered, and allowing 
him to design, restricted only by general provisions, and by the con- | 
sciousness that the law held him to the exercise of proper skill. 

At this point, lunch being announced, the Convention adjourned, | 
to meet again at 8 P. M. 





— 





its conception and management. Such profusion of ornamental de- 
tail is uncalled for here, and always gives an air of pretentiousness 
which it is difficult to redeem from vulgarity. It can be justified 
only in rare cases, and by such refinement and_ skill as can make the 


| ornament strikingly beautiful in itself. This is not the case here. 


The mouldings and ornaments are ordinary, and the fact that they 
lack refinement is emphasized by their exuberance. There is also a 
curious lapse from the sense of propriety which marks the general 


| handling of the design, in the way in which the shafts that are the 


leading features in the lower section of the cases are carried up into 
console-buttresses, which strike between the coupled pilasters above, 
and bear only against the books themselves. 

The drawing signed Saint Austell has good points of general effect 
but sadly needs study in detail. The author is capable of composing 
good detail, as is shown in his large scale marginal sketches, but he 
has not disposed it effectively upon his design, which seems to depend 
too much upon a certain smartness of execution with the drawing 
xn. As a composition of architecture it is meagre and misleading. 
The wood panels over the bookeases could never be seen; the frontis- 
piece over the door is badly mixed up with the cornice of the room; 
the cornice itself is weak and insufficient; the bookcases are wanting 
in detail, the shelves are too long; the curtains covering the books 


=? 


are far too massive for such use; the niche in which the statue is be- 
stowed is not well managed. A little more thought on this desizn 
would have rescued it; for it has good elements, besides a general 
expression of sobriety and of refinement in detail which are much to 
be commended. 

Peveril gives us a vigorous drawing with some cofimendable free- 


hand work. The architectural lines and motive are good; the win- 


| dow recess is cleverly conceived; the wall-space, though divided too 


NOTICE OF THE FIRST COMPETITION IN INTERIOR | 


DECORATION. 
THE programme for this competition is the treatment of the wall 
of a private library in a city house. This wall must measure twenty 


feet in length and twelve feet in height; it is to be pierced by a door- | 


way, and may be decorated either by a large painting or by a statue 
of the Venus of Milo, while bookcases occupy as much of the re- 
maining space as may seem desirable. 

Only eight designs have been received, and of these one, that of 
Peveri, arrived too late to be considered in the competition. Con- 
sidering the standard established in preceding competitions, the pres- 
ent one is on the whole disappointing in its results, in regard not only 
to quantity, but quality also. 

The contribution of Greece however, shows an excellent feeling for 
architectural proprieties; it is full of careful study, and free from 
affectations of design. An architect who begins with considerate 
performances like this has laid sound foundations upon which any 
desirable superstructure may be developed. The general proportions 
of the wall-surface are harmoniously established, and the composition 
has the fundamental merit of suggesting a complete apartment. The 
manner in which what may be called the constructional order of the 
room is taken up by the bookcases, without encumbering them with 
details too large for their uses, — the way in which its scale is ad- 
justed, so as to make the transition from the heavy pilasters which 
flank the door-way and mark the corners of the room to the light 
coupled pilasters which divide the bays of the bookcases not too 
abrupt, is the most architectural feature of the design, and is well 
studied out. The decorative picture over the door-way is well be- 


equally horizontally, is good in vertical proportions, and the general 
intention of the design is capable of development into a successful 
composition; the introduction of the statue is managed with clever- 
ness and decision; but the detail is hasty and careless. The cornice 


| of the room is not vigorous enough for companionship with the rest 


of the detail; the door-way, with the arch and tympanum over, sadly 
needs study, and has not been considered in perspective; the differ- 
ent planes of the door and the tympanum would give trouble to rec- 
oncile; the pilasters with their projecting caps and bases should not 
be returned against the books, and the dado is very badly designed. 
The beam or arch, separating the window recess from the rest of the 
room, has evidently never been studied in elevation, and the window 
seat is too high and too narrow by far. The disposition of books 
upon the top of the dado shows an impracticable depth of shelf. 
Homer does not attempt to give an academical design, but frankly 
presents an ordinary domestic wall with panelled dado, papered 
screen and cornice above, which by the bye is not explained by any 
section. The only composition is in the door-way and in a movabie 
bookease, both of which have far too much wood-work above thei. 
The latter in fact is a cabinet and not a bookcase; but even as a 
cabinet, it is clumsy in its proportions and overloaded with meaning- 
less and ineffective ornament, especially in its upper part. A certain 


| amount of caprice is admissible in a piece of furniture like this, but 


{ 


the caprice should be graceful and duly subordinate to the uses of the 
thing which it undertakes to adorn. The detail of this part of the 
work has evidently been conscientiously studied; but it is made up 
of too many constituent parts, and these parts do not harmonize to- 
gether; the styles are too wide for elegance of effeet, and the central 


| division of the crowning mass is incongruous in line with the others. 


The author, if he will study the designs of the cabinets of the six- 
teenth century, will see that, in the best work, the outlines are nearly 
always sober and architectural, and that the play of imagination is 


| confined for the most part within the conventional limits of panels. 


| 


stowed. The busts on either side of the door, however, are placed too | 


low; they should be on a level with the eye. The combination sug- 
gested of mahogany with black walnut would be difficult to manage 


with success as regards not only color, but the unity of the design, | 


which is so well established in line that any variation in color would 
be apt to subdivide it and separate the constituent parts too much. 
The composition does not suggest or require any play of color. A 
light wood of fine grain would be most effective. The idea of treat- 
ing the upper part of the wall-surface over the bookcases with an 
“arabesque in natural colors upon a gold ground” is out of scale | 
as regards detail, being quite too small, and on the whole entirely 
unnecessary. 

The following out of the design, however, is not up to the merit of | 


But, as we have said, this is not a bookcase at all. The primary 
requisite of a bookcase is that the books should be visible and ac- 
cessible. If glazed doors are used, the styles should be as narrow as 
is consistent with strength, and if divided into small lights, the divi- 
sions should be contrived so as to interfere as little as possible with 
the inspection of the books. The door-way is overloaded with wood- 
work, is too heavy, especially in its lower parts, and betrays a 
straining for originality which is not a wholesome characteristic in 
young designers. 

En avant, on the other hand, is far too architectural, and presents 
a full massive Dorie order better suited for exterior than for interior 
use, and the bookcase in the inter-columniation is encumbered with 
too much wood-work, in order, we suppo-e, to keep it in harmony 
with the great columns and entablature. The cornice of the book- 
ease, if correctly drawn, would make sad work in adjusting itself to 
the round fluted surface of the shafts. The manner of placing the 
statue is more ingenious than appropriate. The scale of the design is 
so large that the details must necessarily be far too coarse and 
heavy for a library in a private house. En avant has, however, 
made an honest error. He has used his order without any affecta- 
tion of originality. Let him try the experiment of attenuating the 
detail of the order he has chosen without necessarily losing the sen- 
timent of it; let him abandon the round columns and make bis de- 
tail more delicate. He is much more apt to reach safe results from 
such a starting-point, than by committing himself to unknown seas of 
caprice without the rudder of experience and the compass of know!l- 


_s 


' edge to guide him. 


Renai is rather more in scale than his predecessor, but in render- 
ing is hard and meagre. His composition is modest and temperate, 
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and if rendered with less insistance of reticulation in the backgrounds 
and explained by shadows properly thrown so as to define his re- 
cesses and projections, he would have done himself greater justice. 
The entablature of the room is too heavy for the pilasters, and the 
cornice of the bookcase is overwhelming in weight and very bald in 
design. The pedestal of the statue is made up of too many parts; it 
is confused and disproportioned to the height of the figure. The 
composition is not honestly thought out. Not more than half enough 
time has been spent upon it, and the work has been done with a 
heavy hand. 

Haddon seems to have bestowed a good deal of invention on his 
design and not a little care in presenting it. The main lines of his 
composition are good ; the motive of the wall treatment and its con- 
nection with the ceiling are fairly managed and exhibit a proper 
unity of treatment. The ceiling suggests a rich effect. But the 
wall above the impost line becomes very much confused in the com- 
position and is far too pretentious. It was not a happy thought to 
stand the pilasters upon diminishing pedestals. The main defect of 
the design, however, is that the bookcases, although symmetrically 


giving about six hundred numbers. Foreign works were few. A 


| dash by Fortuny bore the most noted name, — two hasty little fig- 


ures rated at $1,000! Simoni’s Jester showed that in pure aqua- 
relle, without any use of body color, the utmost finish can be at- 
tained, the utmost expressiveness conquered. The manipulation was 
as careful, the detail as well rendered, and the tints as thoroughly 
blended as in oils. Yet even on this small scale there was no loss of 
breadth or power, no finikin prettiness such as we saw, for instance, in 
a tiny Meyer von Bremen near by. Pranishnikoff gave us good snow 
effects with careful and spirited drawing. But with him the great 
elaboration produces a metallic hardness of effect. There was a not 
very remarkable Détaille to be noted, and a clever Moorish scene by 
Miranda. But here was the end of well-known names. Some draw- 
ings, however, signed with less familiar signatures were evidently of 


| continental origin. Though not remakable among their kind, they 


arranged, are purely accidental in their relation to the architecture | 


of the room. The room in fact would be better without them ; they 
are not made an essential part of the design. If the line of the cor- 
nice of the bookcases had been raised ten or twelve inches and 
made continuous around the room, and if the pilasters had been 
brought to the front of the bookcases, leaving a deep recessed frieze 
without the arches, which are too light for the style, and too near the 
ceiling, the design would have presented elements better adapted to 
the production of an architectural effect. The details are thin and 
meagre and not understood by the designer. The rendering of the 


drawing is wanting in decision and force. Haddon should work on a | 


larger scale and study his namesake more intelligently, if he must 
needs affect this style of the English mansion of the period, which is 
not a good model for a beginner. It would be far better to remain 
loyal to the suggestions of the orders than to be deliberately and 
consciously ungrammatical in respect to them, as this designer is. 
Kp. gives us a bookcase set in a recess under an oval arch, between 
a door on one side and a mirror on the other, all treated somewhat in 
the manner of the eighteenth century. The main defect of the de- 
sign is in its proportional divisions, there being an absolute similarity 
of height in the wainscot and the portion of wall-surface above the 


impost, and in the corresponding features of the bookcase. The | 
importance of contrast in such proportions has often been insisted 


upon in these notices. The cornice is very much too small and the 
bookease is not a bookcase, but a cabinet, and is too much encum- 
bered with wood-work ; the styles are too wide; and it is an affectation 
in this and several other designs to cut up the glass into such small 
lights. The nearly equilateral pediment which forms a conspicuous 
feature in this design is not well introduced, and is in itself of ugly 
proportion. 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
PRIZE DESIGNS FOR A TENEMENT-HOUSE. 

WE reproduce this week the plans, and in the case of the design 
of Messrs. D. & J. Jardine the section, because of the peculiarity 
of its stairs, of the four designs to which were awarded the prizes in 
the competition instituted by the Plumber and Sanitary Engineer. 
The first prize, $250, was awarded to Mr. James E. Ware, author 
of the design marked ‘ Light, Air, and Health, C;” the second 


were interesting for comparison of method. Among such were a 
landscape by Harpignies, some architectural subjects by Julius Schle- 
dorn, and a view in Normandy by Marny. ‘These gave proof that by 
deeply marked lines and contours done with the point of the brush a 
better effect is often produced than by the insipid smoothness of tint 
we are apt to prefer, or by the lavish use of opaque color. A clever 
little Italian scene by Frantz, full of dash and style, had a merit 
often lacking to more ambitions drawings. One saw at a glance 
its raison d’étre as a picture, why that subject was chosen more than 
another. 

Speaking of method, it was curious to see how apt the same hand 
was to try many ways with very little resultant variety in the quality 
of work produced. In Mr. Charles Parsons’s clever studies from the 
New Jersey coast we saw some done in pure aquarelle, some almost 
wholly in body color. Mr. Colman in his Kenneth Abbey used trans- 
parent tints alone. In his Market Day in Brittany, he supple- 
mented them with much opaque paint, with no gain in relief or brill- 
iancy. The picture was flat and without atmosphere. 

Mr. LaFarge’s name is apt to lead me speedily to his drawings. 
One of the Trinity Church cartoons, the Nicodemus, hung in the 
corridor, but scarcely calls for comment at this late date. In one 
picture he gave us some roses, beautifully done. Some of his wor- 
shippers assure us that in another, called Moonlight over Snow, 
we had a landscape most poetically conceived and rendered. For my- 
self I have never seen Nature render herself in just that way, or in 
any way that could with fairness be so transcribed. Mr. LaFarge’s 
other contributions were small and careful copies of Oriental pot- 
tery and inlaid work,— much labor thrown away. It is impos- 
sible to give their brilliancy of glaze and richness of tint on paper; 
and if it could be done, what were the use of the doing? Mr. La- 
Farge does not attempt to make a still picture of grouped and con- 


| trasted objects. He merely copies one such —_ for its own sake. 


The result is scarcely more valuable than an elaborate bit of illumi- 
nation. 


Among the men whose work is well known and varies little from 


| year to year, Mr, Nicoll was as pleasing as ever, especially in No. 11, 


a Late Autumn Twilight. Mr. Wood and Mr. Bellows gave us 


| the essence of an older style of work, now fortunately falling into 


| disuse. Mr. Winslow Homer exhibited no less than twenty-nine 


numbers, in which the various yet cognate eccentricities of his brush 
were fully represented. His scale of color varies exceedingly. In 
A Rainy Day it was soft and blended and more or less true to 


| nature, though hardly to nature as she appears on a rainy day. It is 


ize, $125, was awarded to Mr. Henry Palmer, whose nom de plume | 
I $125 led to Mr. Henry Palmer, wl le pl 


was “ Kensington; ” the third prize, $75, was carried off by the de- 
sign signed ** Ut Prosim,” by Messrs. D. & J. Jardine; while the 
fourth prize, $50, was gained by Mr. William Kuhles with the de- 
sign signed “ Peter Cooper.” 

DESIGNS FOR A LIBRARY WALL. COMPETITION NO. 1. 

Of the eight drawings submitted, one of which was received too 
late to compete, the committee has decided to award second prizes to 
the authors of the designs signed “ St. Austell,” and “Greece.” The 
criticism of the designs submitted may be found in another column. 
HOUSE AT MT. DESERT, ME. MR. W. R. EMERSON, ARCHITECT, 

BOSTON. 

This house is to be built during the coming summer for a Boston 
gentleman. A feature of the plan is that the part of the hall facing 
the ocean is raised four steps above the entrance hall, and the din- 
ing-room is reached through a low arch under the staircase. The 
estimated cost is $7,000. 

A CORRECTION. 

We are advised that we made a mistake in attributing to Mr. W. 
H. Lynn the authorship of the design of Kent Gate, Quebee, pub- 
lished in the American Architect for March 8, whereas Mr. Thomas 
S. Scott, chief architect to the Dominion Government, is the archi- 
tect. 





RECENT PICTURES IN NEW YORK. 
Tue twelfth annual exhibition of the American Water Color So- 
ciety, which has just closed its doors, showed a certain advance upon 


inexplicable that this sort of work should be possible to Mr. Homer, 
and yet not be often affected by him. He turns in preference to 
most unbeautiful figures of wooden outline and glaring diversity of 


| tint. The most painstaking attempt to discover his standpoint, to 
| see nature as he saw her, and to enter into the spirit of his transla- 
| tion, utterly fails to explain much of Mr. Homer’s work. Nothing 


was ever like his Chestnut Tree (No. 54) in life, and it surely is 
not desirable that anything should be in fancy. In No. 323 we had 
a sky of untouched white paper, with figures and grass in heavy 
dark tints; in No 356 a deep lavender heaven and _ scarlet cows 
dabbed in with the same brush that had been loaded for the autumn 
sumach-bushes. Mr. Homer must have some idea of the indistinct 
crudeness of his own work both in outline and in color, or he would 
not carefully label his pictures Girl; Sheep and Basket; Girl on a 
Garden Seat; Gir!, Boat, and Boy; Girl with half a Rake; and so on. 

Mr. Magrath is at his worst in large figures, such as his Milk- 
maid, at his best in his tiniest landscapes. These are pretty, but 


| entirely conventional, as was shown, for instance, by two that hung 
| side by side, and were labelled respectively Morning and Even- 


ing. The scale of color and the sentiment were identical in each, 


| and it would have been hard to tell whether they were most like the 


morning or the evening, though so exactly like each other. 

Among the file of younger artists, Mr. Shirlaw took, as usual, the 
first place, and easily, — and this although we had no important work 
from his hand. Indeed, the most ambitious, By the Wayside, was 
the least satisfactory. Mr. Satterlee has a strong desire for deep and 


| brilliant color, with small power of managing it. His composition 


any previous collection. The advance was, however, in the average | 
quality of the work. Few individual drawings could be cited as of | 


great actual or prophetic interest. The pictures filled the Academy 
of Design with the exception of the large south room, the catalogue 


is good, but his drawing weak, and his pictures are more showy than 
beautiful. We miss the vigor and sure rapidity of workmanship 
which we are apt to seek in aquarelle figure painting. And we do 
not gain in exchange the masterly finish of such drawings as Simoni’s 
Jester. 





1 The application of this rule, it seems to us, would suppress Jacquemart’s etchings, 
and declare that no illumination had been worth the doing. — Eps. AM. ARCHITECT. 
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scenes grow more and more alike, whether called Tlemcen or New 
York or Geneva, though he is still best, perhaps, with Eastern sub- 
jects. His Fruit Market at Geneva is a mere bit of sceny-painting. 
He wants, furthermore, the power to indicate that his models, — 
whether houses, trees, or what-not, exist on a larger scale in reality 
than in his pictures; even after reading that No. 315 was a Study 
of Melons, one could not help believing that they were olives. Mr. 
Carroll Beckwith’s decorative studies, Clio and Thalia, to be supple- 
mented, I believe, by the rest of the sisterhood, were most unclassic 
in sentiment. If it had not been for the ** KA” so distinctly 





in 
painted in in the background, one would have said a very earthly 
and unwise Parisian. The red-haired Thalia would be excellently 
in place as patroness of a modern variety-show. 

Mr. Muhrmann’s pictures are very clever, in spite of his scale of 
color being unfortunately sombre. If they err on the side of bold- 
ness, it cannot at least be said that he is a seeker after mere con- 
ventional finish and prettiness. Mr Frank Currier is certainly an 
‘* Impressionist ” of the deepest dye. Close at hand, a smeared pal- 
ette is as definite as his drawings. And the distance that brings dis- 
tinctness out of ordinarily bold and broad work has no influence 
upon his. One must, in some cases, get, not only across the room, 
but on the other side of the stair-case, to perceive the intended ef- 
fect. Sometimes it is of much interest and beauty, and always one 
is pleased to have found a meaning at last, as one is pleased to have 
conquered a Chinese puzzle. But, if pictures are for the pleasure of 
looking at them, Mr. Currier’s are scarcely practical. For it is not 
often possible to command a vista of thirty feet in order to enjoy 
adrawing. It is a matter of ceaseless wonder how he calculates his 
effects when near enough to his block to paint upon it. 

The flower and fruit pieces were unusually poor. In addition to 
Mr. LaFarge’s roses, there were none of much value save one or two 
by T. Tuzo. 

In the black and white room the cleverest things were two draw- 
ings by Mr. Jakobides, the property of the Art Students’ League. 
Mr. Shirlaw was again a credit. Mr. Farrer’s etchings are always 
good, and Mr. Reynolds’s delicate little pen-and-ink portraits were 
charming. Most interesting, as usual, was the evidence of our pro- 
ficiency in wood engraving. Often when drawings and cuts bung 
side by side, we saw how much of added beauty was due to the en- 
graver, apt as we are to think an artist must necessarily have lost in 
translation. 

The first annual exhibition of black and white under the auspices 
of the Salmagundi Sketch Club pretty well filled the Kurtz room, 
and was a good, if in no way aremarkable collection. Again the en- 
graving was of the greatest interest. And once more I must note 
Mr. Shirlaw’s masterly pencil, especially in some of the original 
sketches for his Sheep-Shearing. Miss Oakey still shows talent, 
though it does not seem to produce much that is valuable. An 
etched portrait of Whistler, by himself, bore witness to his cleverness 
in that line. And I must also cite a brilliant and characteristic etch- 
ing of a Fortuny, by Robert Blum, as well as a bold pen-and-ink 
figure by Marchetti. 


5 : inge ' 
Mr. Tiffany was unusually disappointing this year. His street 


i] 


Among the private galleries offered for sale this winter, the | 


Kneedler collection had the best known sponsor, yet it was somewhat 
disappointing. The pictures were by familiar sentimental artists, and 
were mostly good. But few were of the best their authors can do. 
And there was scarcely a canvas revealing the discovery of new talent. 
One name, however, unfamiliar to my ears at least, was attached to 
a picture of great beauty and even power, Poilpot’s Gallo-Roman 
Sledge. There were some faults in drawing, or rather in the pro- 
portions of the subordinate figures, but the scale of color was as 
perb as Alma Tadema’s, the drapery as good as his, and the strong 
humanity of the faces far ahead of him. The two principal figures 
were dramatically interesting and intense, besides being lovely. It 
was a picture that lived and breathed in spite of its archeology, and 
was beautiful to the eye as well. Landscapes from French and Dutch 
brushes were as satisfactory as usual, especially a Lambinet, a Col- 
lart, a van Wyngaerdt, and a Metzelaas. 

In near prospect we have the exhibition of the Society of Amer- 
ican Artists, heralded as a great advance upon its predecessors. 

M. G. vAN RENSSELAER. 


su- 


A PLEA FOR WREN’S CHURCHES. 

THERE is something almost grotesque in our having at this time 
to protest against the wanton destructien of some of the noblest and 
most thoroughly national works of art that England has to show. 
The Turk who burns to lime the sculptures of Phidias or Praxiteles, 
or the ** navvy ” who with a stroke of his pickaxe smashes to pieces 
a priceless vase, may be excused on the ground of gross ignorance. 
They are utterly unconscious of the value of what they destroy. But 
the present age is, if anything, esthetic. Art is the ruling craze. 
Unless a man would be set down as a mere Philistine, unfit to appear 
in the selecter circles, he must know, or pretend to know, something 
about esthetics in one form or other, and be able to chatter about 
‘** tones ’’ and ‘* symphonies ” and “ arrangements,” in the now fash- 
ionable gibberish by which, to the utter perp!exity of those who fan- 
cied they understood their own tongue, the terms of one art are 
boldly, if not very intelligently, transferred to another. It is there- 
fore somewhat remarkable that this should be the very time when, 
one by one, the works of one of the infinitesimally small list of archi- 





tects of European reputation whom England has, till within our own 
memory, produced, — works all bearing the stamp of inventive genius, 
and thoroughly national in their character,— are being quietly swept 
away by the fiat of the Bishop of London and other ecclesiastical and 
parochial authorities. The prevailing taste of the time renders this 
wholesale destruction of Wren’s churches the more surprising. For 
while, half or even a quarter of a century ago, our cognoscenti looked 
on these churches with pity and contempt as ‘* pagan abominations,” 
as not conforming to the Gothic style to which was then alone assigned 
the title of Christian architecture, now the tide has turned among our 
self-constituted teachers. ‘The so-called “ Queen Anne” mania looks 
fondly on all art-work of the Wren period, and that immediately sue- 
ceeding, as something only “ too precious,” and our architects, havy- 
ing received their cue, leave off copying fourteenth and fifteenth 
century work, and fill their portfolios with tracings of the designs of 
Wren and Hawksmoor, Vanbrugh and Kent, and — so violent is the 
recoil — even the flat insipidities of the “* Adelphi” Adams. 

And yet, in the face of this classical revival, the best classical works 
that England has ever seen, the productions of that truly great and 
national genius of whom Mr. Fergusson justly says that, ** though he 
did fail sometimes, it cannot be denied that he was a giant in archi- 
tecture, whose greatest praise is that, though he showed the way and 
smoothed the path, none of his successors have surpassed, if indeed 
they have equalled, him in what he did,””—the churches in which 
the originality of his genius shines most conspicuously, and in which 
he specially appears as an inventor, are being gradually demolished. 
That forest of spires and towers which excited good Sir Roger de 
Coverley’s admiration as he was rowed from the Temple stairs to 
Spring Gardens is falling, and the “heathenish sight” which he 






viewed with so much sorrow to the west of Temple Bar is being ex- 
tended to the city. From this poirft of view alone the loss of the 
churches is incalculable, for his steeples are the most signal proof of 
Wren’s genius. None of his works more distinctly show his sense of 
proportion, his command of variety of outline and detail, his eye for 
the picturesque, than that group of campaniles which soar above the 
habitations around them, and, clustering like satellites round the ma- 
jestic dome of the Cathedral, to whose swelling outline their taper 
spires form so striking a contrast, impart a picturesque grandeur to 
the general aspect of the city which it is hard to rival. Within our 
own memory at least ten of Wren’s city churches, including some of 
his most original designs, have passed away; their materials have 
been sold to the highest bidder; their stones ground down for Port- 
land cement ; their rich carved oak-work, bearing the touch of Grin- 
ling Gibbons’s magic chisel, gone to furnish new “ Queen Anne” 
mansions ; the remains of the dead carted off, and their monuments 
huddled away in alien churches, which, if the bold designs of our 
church-destructives take effect, will afford them only a temporary 
resting-place. In fact, by the disastrous “ Union of Benefices Act,” 
only tour out of the fifty city churches are safe from destruction ; 
and, unless some more decisive measures are taken than have yet 
been adopted to stay the rage for devastation, the noblest triumphs 
of Wren as a church architect will soon exist only on paper. 

The first city church removed subsequently to the great fire of 
1666 was St. Christopher le Stocks, with its pinnacled Gothic tower, 
which somehow managed to escape the conflagration, absorbed in 
1781 by the Bank of England, which had already swallowed up the 
whole parish. Its preservation as a private chapel for the bank «i- 
rectors would then have been deemed a flagrant anachronism. But 
that would have been the right use to make of it. Half a century 
passed before a second church was doomed, — St. Michael’s, Crooked 
Lane, which, with its stately tower and spire, one of Wren’s charac- 
teristic works, was removed, we suppose necessarily, in 1830, for the 
northern approaches of new London Bridge. The tacility with which 
this church was got rid of made the fingers of our destructives itch 
for employment. There are always men who must be busy about 
something; if there is nothing to build up, they will be equally happy 
in pulling down. Mr. Richard Lambert Jones was then a leading 
member of the corporation and the moving spirit in the erection of 
the new London Bridge. In this capacity he attracted the attention 
of the Duke of Wellington, who took a warm interest in the bridge, 
and who, as recorded in Rennie’s Life, was struck by Mr. Jones’s 
shrewd common sense and business-like habits. Mr. Jones, having so 
easily abolished one church, found his appetite whetted, and pro- 
ceeded, with powerful help, to draw up a monstrous scheme for the 
extinction of twenty of the city churches. This wholesale demoli- 
tion, which was justly denounced by the late E. J. Carlos, the veteran 
London archeologist, in the Gentleman’s Magazine of 1834, was hap- 
pily quashed by the decided refusal of Archbishop Howley and 
Bishop Blomfield to entertain the project; and the churches had rest 
for a dozen years. Then came the conflagration of the Royal Ex- 
change, followed by the erection of a new and larger building and the 
remodelling of the adjacent streets. Here two of Wren’s best known 
and historically interesting churches fell a sacrifice to the march of 
improvement. One of these was St. Bartholomew's, the burial-place 
of Miles Coverdale, whose tall rugged tower (a relic of London be- 
fore the fire, to which Wren had added a singular and picturesque 
cresting of open arches, wisely reproduced by Mr. Cockerell in his 
new cburch of the same dedication in Moor Fields) must be fresh in 
the memory of the older of our readers. Internally it was one of the 
best of Wren’s Basilican churches, ‘“ strikingly effective from its har- 
monious proportions, and the good keeping of all its parts.’’ But 
not all its architectural merits, nor the ashes of Bishop Coverdale, 
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down it came. So, too, did its neighbor, St. Bennet Fink, on the 


other side of the street, overshadowing Leman’s biscuit shop, long | 


famous before Huntley and Palmer had made Reading celebrated by 
their crisp delicacies. A decagon externally, its domed ceiling was 
supported by eight Corinthian columns with a very happy cflect. It 
was, in short, a composition which could be ill spared. 

This instalment ot sacrilege was speedily followed by the ill-starred 
“Union of Benefices Act,” which. however well intentioned, has 
been so worked as to accomplish a far smaller amount of benefit for 
the outlying portions of London, which were to be aided out of the 
ecclesiastical resources thus set free, than the promoters of the meas- 
ure hoped. The list of Wren’s works which have perished is alarm- 
ingly large. It includes St. Bennet’s, Gracechurch Street, and St. 
Michael’s, Queenhithe, with their tall and slender spires; St. Mary’s, 
Somerset (the truly fine pinnacled tower of which has happily been 
preserved, though in a sadly uncared-for condition); St. Mildred, in 
the Poultry (the materials of which were purchased by a former high 
sheriff of Lincolnshire, to save them from the cement-works, and now 


lie in his park near Louth, ready for reconstruction); St. Dionis | 


Back-Church, with its onic eastern facade, one of Wren’s most clas- 
sical compositions ; Allhallows, in Bread Street, whose lovely pinna- 
cled tower not even the memory of Milton, whose baptism is recorded 
in the register, could save from the operation of the act. Here is 
the entry: “The 20th day of December, 1608, was baptized John 
the Sonne of John Mylton, Scrivener.” 
ter is now. And last, but not least, St. Antholins, with its delicious 
spire, a veritable little gem inimitable in its way, has been levelled 
to the ground, and all its memories of the religious life of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries wiped out. 

Already we are told that St. Mildred’s, Bread Street, which has 
one of Wren’s characteristic tall spires, rising from a_well-propor- 
tioned red-brick tower, and a truly exquisite interior, where a hemi- 
spherical cupola is supported on four deeply recessed and caissoned 
arches, showing Wren’s perfect eye for proportion and command of 
detail, is threatened. Threatened, too, is St. Margaret Pattens, one 
of Wren’s most happy classical adaptations of a Gothie spire, digni- 
fied and harmonious, the loss of which to the general view of London, 
already, as we have said, too much impoverished, would be irrepara- 
ble. Threatened, too, is the neighboring little church of St. Mary- 
at-Hill, which, however unattractive in its exterior, which is long 
subsequent to Wren, exhibits one of his most picturesque compo- 
sitions internally, and is rich beyond description in the stately oaken 
fittings carved by the hand of Gibbons. Only the other day, so to 
speak, when the late Dr. Crosthwaite was rector, large sums were 
expended on the wood-work of this church, which was then lovingly 
repaired by Mr. Rogers, who added the exquisite panels to the pulpit, 
and other delicious pieces in the altar screen and organ loft. But 
this interesting church, with its stately domed interior — a first sketch 


as it were of St. St: phen’s, Walbrook — and its historical memories | 


of Margaret Beaufort, ‘**my lady the king's grandam,’’ who gave 


20s. towards the rebuilding of the old church, and of the abbot of Wal- 
tham, whose town mansion stood hard by, on the site of whose kitchen 
the south aisle was built, and of the many brotherhoods of which it 
was the seat, the representatives of one of which, the Fellowship 


Porters, still meet, or did so till recently, for worship within its walls, | 


—this church, where Dr. Young of the “ Night Thoughts ” was mar- 


ried, and of which Dr. Brand of the “ Popular Antiquities ” was rector, | 


with a resident rector and well-attended services, is wanted for the 


Inner Circle Railway, and all architectural and historical considera- | 


tions are scattered to the winds. The bill for carrying out this project 
has, we observe, just been abandoned for the present year ; but the 
attempt is likely enough to be renewed in a future session, and we 
trust that the scheme and its promoters will be vigilantly watched 
and resolutely opposed. We are glad to know that the rector and 
the inhabitants are determined not to submit tamely to such a wrong. 
They will not be robbed of their church without a struggle, and not 
only are they resolved to fight for their own, but they invite the 
public to join with them in doing battle for the protection of other 
churches. At their instance a “ City Church and Churchyard Pro- 
tection Society” has been started, with the view, to quote their cir- 
cular, of “fighting out the battle in each case where a church or 
churchyard is threatened with destruction.” 
Mr. Carlyle against this wholesale destruction, recently issued by the 
“Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings,’’ is probably 
known to many of our readers, and there are few, we think, with 
any feeling for art, religion, or history, who will not echo his words, 
that “it would be a sordid, nay sinful piece of barbarism to do other 
than religiously preserve these churches as precious heirlooms; many 
of them specimens of noble architecture, the like of which we have 
no prospect of ever being able to produce in England again.” — Sat- 
urday Review. 





ARTIFICIAL MARBLE. 


MARBLE was made by Sir James Hall in 1805 to test Dr. Hutton’s 
speculations concerning the geological effects of heat. In the great 
war between Werner and the Neptunists against Hutton and the 
Plutonists, Hutton published his work, ‘* Theory of the Earth,” in 
1788. 

“ He availed himself of the laws which Black had unfolded. 


P — wh ya ] 
could save it. The site was wanted for the Sun Fire Office, and | 


We wonder where the regis- | 


The earnest protest of | 


Buckle (“ History of Civilization,” vol. ii., page 411) says: — | 
One | 


of these laws was that certain earths owe their fusibility to the pres- 
ence of fixed air in them before heat has expelled it; so that, if it 
were possible to force them to retain their fixed air, or carbonic acid 
gas, as we now Call it, no amount of heat could deprive them of their 
capability of being fused. . . . It occurred to him that great pressure 
would prevent the escape of fixed air from heated rocks, and would 
thus enable them to be fused, notwithstanding their elevated tem- 
perature. He then supposed that, at a period anterior to the exist- 
ence of man, such a process had taken place under the surface of the 
sea, and that the weight of so great a column of water had prevented 
the rocks from being decomposed while they were subject to the ac- 
tion of fire. In this way their volatile parts were held together, and 
they themselves might be melted, which could net have happened 
except for the enormous pressure.” (We omit the argument re- 
ferring to geology.) ‘* Sir James Hall ‘determined to test the spec- 
ulation. . . . He applied heat to powdered chalk, while at the same 
time, with great delicacy of manipulation, he subjected the chalk to 
a pressure about equal to the weight of a column of water half a mile 
high. ‘The result was that under that pressure the volatile parts of 
the chalk were held together; the carbonic acid gas was unable to 
escape; the generation of quicklime was stopped; the ordinary oper- 
ations of nature were baffled, and the whole composition, being pre- 
served in its integrity, was fused, and, on subsequently cooling, act- 
ually crystallized into solid marble.” . : 

Note 190 says: * The account of these experiments was read before 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh in 1804, and is printed in their 
Transactions, vol. vi., pp. 71-185. Edinb. 1812, 4to. The general 
result was (pp. 148, 149) that a pressure of fifty-two atmospheres or 
1700 feet of sea is capable of forming a limestone in a proper heat; 


| that under eighty-six atmospheres, answering nearly to 3000 feet, or 


about half a mile, a complete marble may be formed; and, lastly, 
that with a pressure of one hundred and seventy-three atmospheres, 
or 5700 feet, that is, little more than one mile of sea, the carbonate 


| of lime is made to undergo complete fusion, and to act powerfully on 


other earths.” 

So also, p. 160: “ The carbonic acid of limestone cannot be con- 
strained in heat by a pressure less than that of 1708 feet of sea.” — 
Evening Post. 


HOW ARCHITECTS ARE ESTEEMED IN THE WEST. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., March 11, 1879. 
To tne Epiror oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Having recently come West, I am somewhat amused at the views of 
both architects and outside parties in regard to competitions, and 
send you herewith copies of some letters recently written in this city, 
and also some extracts! fromthe St. Paul Pioneer Press of late dates, 
which go to show the estimation in which the profession is held in 
this section. Yours, ete. F. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Mrnn., February 15, 1879. 
MEssrs. 





Dear Sirs, — We are to build a three-story store building, cost not 
to exceed $5,000. If you would like to make competition plans for 
same, please call and see us. 

Yours, ete. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., February 16, 1879. 
Messrs. 

Gentlemen, — We are in receipt of your favor inviting us to enter 
into competition for your proposed business block. In reply we 
would say that we are not so situated at present as to undertake the 
labor involved on uncertainties; but, recognizing the compliment 
paid us, we can do no less than reciprocate. . 

We hope soon to enter into a litigation to obtain an amount not 
exceeding $5,000. If you would like to enter into competition with 
a few other attorneys for the commission of pleading our case, please 
call and see us. It is true that several of the parties with whom we 
invite you to compete have little or no acquaintance with the statutes 
of Minnesota, having been in the place but a short time, and having 
come into court but once or twice during their residence here; but 
they being in need of experience of local matters, which it is evident 
can never be obtained younger, we make no doubt that if either of 
the other competing parties can make it seem to us that we desire 
his services rather than yours, you will be gratified at the oppor- 


| tunity of contributing your time and labor to thé good cause. 


Yours, ete. 


—_—__. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 


Royat InsTiTuTE OF British ARCHITECTS. 
FOR 1878-79. No. 7. Discussion of Mr. Penrose’s paper on St 
Paul’s Cathedral. The Connection between Ancient Art and the 
Ancient Geometry, as illustrated by the works of Pericles.” By J. 
Pennethorne. ‘ 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ENGINEERS’ CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 
Vol. I., No. 1. Published at the Rooms of the Club, 10 North 
Merrick Street. January, 1879. 


[RANSACTIONS 


1 These extracts ure noticed in this number's Summary. 


ab 
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Tue AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, a Quarterly Journal devoted to 
early American History, Ethnology, and Archeology. Vol. I., No. 3. 
Cleveland: Brooks, Schinkel & Co. 

Town aANp Country Mansions AND SusuRBAN Hovskes, with 
Notes on the Sanitary and Artistic Construction of Houses ; illus- 
trated by thirty plates, containing plans, elevations, perspectives, and 
interior views of executed work in the Queen Anne, Classic, Old Eng- 
lish, Adai’s, Jacobean, Louis XVI., and other styles. By William 
Young, Architect, author of “ Picturesque Architectural Studies,”’ 


“ Spon’s Architects’ and Builders’ Pocket-Book,’’ etc. Folio. Lon- 
don and New York: E. & F. N. Spon. 1879. Price, $12.50. 
Fire-Proor Frame BuripinGs, an entirely new system. John 


J. Schillinger. 


NOTES OF EXPERIENCE AND INEXPERIENCE. 

8. Strucco-Work Moutps. — The materials used in making moulds for 
stucco-work are beeswax and resin, which are melted together, care being 
taken not to let them come to a boil, in proportions which vary according 
as they are exposed to one degree of atmospheric temperature or another. 
Thus in winter the mixture should consist of equal parts of beeswax and 
resin, while in summer one part of beeswax should be melted with two 
parts of resin. The reason for varying the proportions is that the bees- 
wax, if in excess, is likely to become so softened by the heated air and the 
heat generated by the liquid plaster before it has hardened, that the face of 
the mould is destroyed if used for two or three successive casts; so that in 
the summer time a workman requires three or more moulds of the same pat- 
tern in order not to lose time. In winter the mould often becomes brittle 
and is liable to break, when, as is sometimes necessary, it is strained or bent 
as the cast is being removed. 
by heating the mould with warm water. After all, judgment and experi- 
ence will cause the workman to vary the proportions of his mixture ac- 
cording to the size and character of the work to be moulded,as well as ac- 
cording to the temperature. J.) 

14. Porrasre Warer Heater. —In one of the early numbers of the 
American Architect was described an English apparatus of small size, 
by which a large number of gallons of water could be heated almost in- 
stantaneously. In fact, cold water poured in at one efd became hot water 
before it reached the other end, 
through the interstices between coils of exceedingly small copper tubes, 
through the bores of which the heat from a gas-burner escaped to the air 
above; the essence of the invention lying in exposing an exceedingly thin 
film of water to a highly heated surface. The apparatus was invented by 
a Mr. Maughan. Is such a thing to be found in this country ? or any ap- 
paratus which will accomplish the same result inexpensively? What I 
want is an apparatus that will heat within a reasonable time, by fire, gas, or 
oil, ten or fifteen gallons of water; but I don’t want to go to the expense 
of a water-back, boiler, pipes, etc. Were I in Paris, I could easily find what 
I want, and I feel sure that some of your readers can tell me where such 
an apparatus may be found, or can suggest some way in which I can get 





a cheap Hor Baru. 
15. Orn Srain. — What will take an oil stain out of a piece of ash 
veneer? It is thought that the oil was spilled upon the ba@king, upon 


which the veneer was glued, and has since that operation been absorbed by 
the veneer until it makes an unsightly stain in plain view. ee ye A 


16. Terne Prate. — What is the difference between tin plate and terne 
plate, and under what conditions should one variety be used in preference 
to the other ? Roorer. 





NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


A Correction. — The monument, which we stated last week was to be 
erected to the memory of Wallace and Bruce, is to perpetuate the fame, 
not of Edward, the brother of the king, as stated, but of Robert, the 
king himvelf. 





Brooktyn’s Fire Recorp For 1878.— The following statement shows 
the number of fires, loss on buildings and contents, and the insurances, for 
the year 1878; Total number of fires, 449; total amount of loss, $391,917; 
total amount of insurance, $1,654,900. 

The following were the causes, so far as they could be ascertained: De- 
fective flues, 75; kerosene oil lamps breaking and exploding, 66; carcless- 
ness with lights, matches, hot ashes, etc., 39; chimney fires, 27; gas jets 
coming in contact with curtains, goods, etc., sparks from chimneys, fur- 
naces, etc., 17; children playing with matches, 17; incendiary, 16; leak in 
oil still, 12; explosions of gas, 5; overheated stoves, 5; bontires, 4; kero- 
sene stoves, 4; spontaneous combustion, 4; slacking of lime, 3; over- 
heated machinery, 3 ; lightning, 3; lighting fire with kerosene oil, 2; mis- 
cellaneous, such as the boiling over of varnish, meat falling on a fire, burst- 
ing of steam pipe, etc., 20, and unknown, 105. 





Tue Bexnixnctron Monument.— The Governors of Vermont, New 
Hampshire, and Massachusetts have, through the New England Society of 
New York, issued an appeal to the people of New England to help raise 
the sum of $45,000 for a monument to be built at Bennington, as it is found 
that the appropriation voted by the legislatures of these three States, which 
amounts to $27,000, is not enough to provide a suitable monument. 


AnciENT MILANESE AQuepvucts.—In making excavations for a new 
system of sewerage, Signor E. Bignami Sormani has found well-preserved 
remains of two ancient aqueducts, which were evidently used for conveying 
fresh water, probably for the supply of fountains and other domestic uses 
in early palaces or villas. The pipes are of terra-cotta, and Signor Sor- 
mani is inclined to refer them to the time of the Roman Empire, the form, 
mode of construction, and general details being indicative of a great an- 
tiquity. — Zi Politecnico, 


THe RECONSTRUCTION OF THE PaTeNT OFrrice.—In consideration 
that the designs for the fire-procf reconstruction of the Patent Office Build. 
ing within the old walls, made by Messrs. Cluss and Schulze, architects, of 
Washington, were designated by the commission of experts, appointed 
under the act of Congress dated June 20, 1878, as “the best practical an- 
swor to this requirement,” and that the subsequent appropriation of money 
by Congress for the work was based upon these plans, the board of super- 
visors have selected Mr. Adolf Cluss, the senior member of this firm, as 
engineer and architect of the restoration of the building. This action was 
taken because it was decided to hold one man individually responsible, rather 
than a firm. 





Tue Inter Oceanic Canat.— The International Congress which is 
to meet at Paris, May 15, to discuss the different routes by which it is pro- 
posed to cut a canal through Central America, is likely to be fully attended, 
The views supported by the United States government, so far as it sup- 
ports any views, will be maintained, probably, by Admiral Ammen, Com. 
modore Selfridge, who is in command of the Mediterranean squadron, 
Commander Lull, and Mr. A. G. Menocal, a civil engineer attached to the 
United States navy. The American Geographical Society, of New York, 
has been invited to send delegates, one of whom is likely to be its presi- 
dent, Judge Daly. The United States Board of Trade will send Messrs, 
Nathan Appleton and Frederick M. Kelly; and the Chambers of Com- 
merce in the large cities are not unlikely to be represented by their own 
delegates, 





Tue Unsare BripGe at Brunswick, Me. — A commission appointed 
to examine the iron bridge between Brunswick and Topsham, Me., built 
by the King Bridge Company, and declared by Professor George L. Vose, 


| of Bowdoin College, to be unsafe, has reported that the bridge at present 


This brittleness the workman can overcome | 


is “ tolerably safe” for ordinary travel ; but would be certainly crippled, 


| and probably destroyed, by a close pack of people cr cattle covering any 


| its architect. 
This was effected by pas-ing the water | 


others who hold a diametrically contrary opinion. 
only as one of our greatest public monuments. 





one span. 





Tue Houses or Partiament. — In one of his Royal Academy Lect- 
ures on Architecture, Professor Edward M. Barry, R. A., lately took occa- 
sion to say ; “ ‘The most important civic edifice erected in our own time has 
undoubtedly been the Houses of Parliament. This was a work extending 
over some twenty years, requiring the best part of the life and energies of 
I will not now speak of its architectural merits, nor am I 
about to discuss the views of those who, on the one hand, declare it to be 
the most successful result of the Gothic revival; nor the judgment of 

I wish to refer to it 
It is a building which 
The monarch addresses 
throne the Houses ci Lords and Commons, and through them the 


provides for the highest business of the country. 
from the 


listening world. ‘The so-called private business of the country, business 
affecting the comfort of the nation and the expenditure of millions upon 


miliions, is transacted within its committee rooms. Some of the highest 
officers of the commonwealth reside in it. Taking the building as a whole, 
there is no spot in the empire of equal interest. In this case, if in no 
other, we might have thought that considerations of expenditure might 
well have been made subservient to efficiency and to ariistic considerations. 
A few people are forever talking of the cost of the Houses of Parliament 
rather than of their artistic merits or defects. On the question of expense, 
the common assertion is that it cost two millions. ‘Two millions expended 
in twenty years, —a hundred thousand a year, out of an annual expend- 
iture of eighty millions, for housing the legislature of a great empire ; 
about the same sum which our neighbors the French have spent, with a 
ceeur leger, in as many months, on the evanescent splendors of a great ex- 
hibition, to say nothing of an almost equal outlay on their new opera 
house. Two millions, —a third part of the sum expended in preparation 
at the first whisper of war; a traction of the cost of a single iron-clad 
squadron! In truth, the building of the Houses of Parliament, as de- 
signed by the architect, did not cost two million pounds; but the asser- 
tion has been made so often that by repeated iteration it has come to be 
accepted as correct. Be it less or more, the great question with respect to 
such a national monument should, as it seems to me, have been rather 
‘Is it good?’ than * What did it cost ?’” 


An ArcHEZOLOGICAL Finp. — A huge stone, somewhat in the shape and 
the dimensions of a mummy case, which was roughly hewn into the ap- 
pearance of a female deity, probably an idol worshipped by the old pagan 
inhabitants of the island, was recently discovered in the Church of Sainte 
Marie du Castel, in the Isle of Guernsey. 


Tue Tower or Betem.— Le Technologiste states that the ancient 
Tower of Belem, which was nsed asa state prison, and forming part of the 
Hieronymite monastery near Lisbon was a part of one of the most inter- 
esting Gothic monuments in Portugal, fell in ruins December 18, burying 
in its fall an unknown number of persons. The construction of thie 
splendid and costly Mooresque gallery, inlaid with jasper and mosaic, which 
was to have completed the monastery as designed by its original builders, 
was nearly finished at the time of the accident. Our readers will remem- 
ber that the facade of the Portuguese section at the late Paris Exhibition 
was a reproduction of a portion of the famous monastery. 


Gypsum 1n Cement. — During the past decade, the use of gypsum for 
the improvement of ill-burnt Portland cement has attracted some attention. 
Herr F. Schott gives the following results of experiments: — 

Tenacity, after 7 days. 


Weight. Air. Water. 

Pure cement 100 10.5 8 

63 - with | per cent unburnt gypsum, 115 14.0 — 

va * with 3 per cent P » 120 18.0 10 

s ae with 1 per cent dead burnt “ 112 no — 

“ sg with 3 percent “ 113 125 — 

“ “ with 3 parts sand, —- 8.0 6 

ae ae 


with 3 parts sand, and 3 per cent 
of unburnt gypsum, 


13.0 7 
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